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When the long-expected tidings of Katharine's death arrived,
Ajine. in the blindness of her exultation, exclaimed, " !$ow I am
indeed a queen I" It is said that she was washing her hands in a
costly basin when sir Richard Southwell brought the intelligence
to her, on which she instantly gave him both the basin and its
rich cover as a reward for his tidings. The same evening she met
her parents with a countenance full of pleasure, and bade them
rejoice with her, for the crown was now firmly fixed on her head.
On the day of her royal rival's funeral she not only disobeyed the
king's order, which required black to be worn on that day, but
violated good taste and good feeling alike by appearing in yellow,
and making her ladies do the same. The change in Henry's
feelings towards Anne may, in all probability, be attributed to the
disgust caused by the indelicacy of her triumph. She had been
ill and out of spirits previously to this event, which was attributed
to the suiferings incidental to her condition, for she was again
likely to become a mother; but after the death of queen Katha-
rine she recovered her vivacity, and assumed so haughty a carriage
that she offended every one.

The season was now at hand when Anne was, in. her turn, to
experience some of the bitter pangs she had inflicted on her royal
mistress, when she, in like manner, found herself rivalled and
supplanted by one of her female attendants, the beautiful Jane
Seymour. Jane must have been a person of consummate art, for
she was on terms of great familiarity with the king before Arm A
entertained the slightest suspicion of their proceedings. Entering
the room unexpectedly one day, the queen surprised Jane, seated
on Henry's knee, receiving his caresses with every appearance of
complacency. Struck, as with a mortal blow, at this sight, Anne
gave way to a transport of mingled grief and indignation. Henry,
dreading his consort's agitation might prove fatal to his hopes of
an heir, endeavoured to soothe and reassure her, saying, " Be at
peace, sweetheart, and all shall go well for thee.w But the cruel
shock Anne had sustained brought on the pangs of premature
travail, and she brought forth a dead son, January 29.

When the king was informed of this misfortune, instead of
expressing the slightest sympathy for the sufferings of his luck-
less consort, he burst into her apartment, and furiously upbraided
her "with the loss of his boy/' Anne, with more spirit than
prudence, passionately retorted, " That he had no one to blame
but 'himself for this disappointment, which had been caused by
her distress of mind." Henry sullenly turned &way, muttering, as
he quitted her apartment, that ** she should have no more boys by
him," These scenes, which occurred in January 1536, may